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THE POLAR REGIONS. 
—— . 

The fate of our enterprising countryman, Captain 
Parry, and his gallant comrades, excites universal sym- 
pathy; and the eyes of all Europe are eagerly watching 
his return from the dreary and hitherto unknown regions 
which ‘it was the object of his expedition to explore. At 
such a period, every thing connected with the subject, 
which may.enable us to form conjectures as to the ulti- 
miate success of the enterprise, will be perused with the 
deepest interest. The politeness of a friend enables us 
this day to present to our readers a curious tract on the 
subject of the Polar regions, published a century and a 
half ago.. The title and the whole work we have literally 
transcribed, necessarily omitting a small chart which ac- 
companied the original pamphlet. We have also literally 
followed the orthography, which is pretty fair, considering 
the time when the work was written. 

The most common-place opinion, on the subject. of 
reaching the Pole, is, that it is impossible on account of 
the immense and impenetrable masses of ice with which its 
vicinity must abound ; and this opinion is natural enough, 
reasoning from analogy. Experience, however, compels 
us to admit that the temperature does not always de- 
crease as we approximate the Pole; from which we are 
obliged to admit, that. it is not necessarily colder in the 
vicinity of the Pole, than itis in lower latitudes: We 
could produce abundance of testimony such as it is, to 
show that very many navigators have sailed unobstructedly 
within two or three degrees of the Pole; but we shall lay 
No stress.upon the evidence of old log-books, or the stories 
of travellers, who sometimes see strange things. We shall 
simply state a few well-known and admitted facts, to show 
that the cold does not always, if ever, increase in intensity. 
as we approach the Pole. We shall confine ourselves to one 
instance, which we shall select from Crantz’s History of 
Greenland ;_ reserving our further illustrations for a future 


= occasion : 

fs 

«4 “In the winter of 1789 and 1740 (says this writer) the 
i] frost was'so keen in France, that the centinels froze to 
f “XC death at their stations, and the birds fell down dead. . The 


Baltic was arched over, so that people travelled from Co- 


| § penhagen to Dantzig like a turnpike; yet all the salt 
Ly Water in Norway was OPEN, and the birds (contrary to 
our reason) WENT NORTH To FIND OPEN WATER! 
& and.thus Norway first had the swan and many other water- 
fowl . Late accounts also say that 1763 was extremely 
cold throughout all Europe, yet in Greenland it was as 
warm as in summer, page 45.”— 
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A Brief DISCOURSE of a PASSAGE by the 
NORTH-POLE to JAPAN,CHINA, §c. pleaded 

’ by three Experiments ; and Answers to all Objec: 
tions that can be urged against a Passage that 
way. As, 1. By @ Navigation from Amsterdam 
into the North-Pola, and two degrees beyond it ;— 
2. By a Navigation from Japan towards the 
North-Pole;—3. By an Experiment made by the 

_ Czar of Muscovy, whereby it appears, that to the 
Northwards of Nova Zembla is a free and open 
Sea as far as Japan, China, $c. By JosePu 
Moxon, Hydrographer to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty. London: printed for Joseph Moxon, 
and sold at his shop, at the sign of Atlas, on Lud- 
gate hill, 1674. 


Among the many Essaies that have been 
made to find a near Passage to Japan, China, 
&c. the most probable and likely hath as yet 
(in my opinion) been over-seen, or at Jeast 
not attempted. And therefore I shall tiereby 
communicate my Conceptions to Publick ap- 
probation or censure. It is that a Passage 
may very probably be about the North Pole. 
And the Reason inducing me to conceive so, 
is, That we have no certainty from. all the 
Discoveries that have been made of any Land 
lying within 8 degrees about the Pole: But 
on the contrary, that I have credibly been in- 
formed by a Steer-man of a Dutch Greenland 
Ship, that there is a free and open Sea under 
the very Pole, and somewhat beyond iit. And 
I for my own part give credit to his Relation, 
and do conceive that any sober ingenious Man 
would do the like, did he know in what an 
honest manner, and by what an un-interested 
accident I happened to hear it; For thus it 
was: Being about 22 years ago in Amster- 
dam, I went into a Drinking-house to drink 
acup of Beer for my thirst, and sitting by 
the publick Fire, among several People there 
hapned a Seaman to come in, who seeing a 
Friend of his there, who he knew went in the 
Greenland Voyage, wondred to see him, be- 
Cause it was not yet time for the Greenland 
Fleet to come home, and ask’d: him what ac- 
cident brought him home so soon: His Friend 


land Ship that Summer) told him that their. 
Ship went not.out to Fish that Summer, but, 
only to’ take in the Lading of the whole, 
Fleet, to: bring it to an early Market &c., 
But, said he; before the Fleet -had. cayght, 
Fish enough to lade us, we, by order. of the. 
Greenland. Company, ;Sailed,into. the; North: 
Pole, and. came back .again.; _Whereypon; 
(his Relation being. Novel to me):1 entred: 
discourse with him, and seem’d to question - 
the truth of what he said. But he did ensure 
me it was true, and that the -Ship was then : 
in Amsterdam, and many of the Seamen be- 
longing to her, to justifie the truth of it: And 
told me moreover, that they sailed 2 degrees 
beyond the Pole... I askt him, if. they found 
no Land. or Islands about the Pole? He 
told me Nv, there was a free and open sea! 
I askt:him if they*did not meet with a great 
deal of Ice? He told me No, they saw no 
Ice. I askt him what Weather they had. 
there? He told me fine warm Weather, 
such as was :at: Amsterdam in the Summer» 
time, and as hot. I should have askt him 
more questions, but that he was ingaged in 
discourse with his Friend, and I could not in 
modesty interrupt them longer. But I be-. 
lieve the Steer-man spoke matter of fact and 
truth, for he seem’d a plain honest and un- 
affectatious Person, and one who could have 
no design upon me. 
But though I believe this story, yet me- 
thinks I hear many object against it, and are 
apt to urge three seeming Reasons to prove 
it false, or at Jeast some. particulars of his 
Relation: And first, That it cannot be warm 
under the Pole, because that about Green- 
land, and many other Parts less North-. 
erly, the Sea is so full of Great Bodies of Ice, 
that Ships can hardly sail for it. Secondly.; 
Or if warm, yet not so warm as at Amster- 
dam in the Summer time, because the farther 
Northerly the colder Weather. Thirdly, Or 
if they were under the Pole, that. they could 








( who was the Steet-man aforesaid in a Green- 
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not tell how to come back,: but that they 
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might as well go farther from, as return 
nearer to home, because the Needle pointing 
always North, they, must needs lose them- 
selves in the North Pole, where it must in- 
differently respect all points of the Horizon 
alike. 

One Answer may serve to the first and second 
objection ; That it cannot be warm under the 
North-Pole, &c. If we consult the Experience 
of Travellers and Navigators, we are told 
that between the Tropicks, nay under the 
Equinoctial is generally as moderate Weather 
as here in Fngland in Summer time. Why 
may it not then be as warm under the Pole, 
as here or at Amsterdam in the Summer 
time? The small height the Sun hath there 
can be no exception, for then we having the 
Sun in its Summer Solstice in lesser Altitude 
than between the Tropicks, it must needs be 
much colder here, which is contradicted. 
But one Reason why it is as warm here as 
between the Tropicks, is, because between 
the Tropicks the Sun remains scarce above 
12 hours of 24 above the Horizon to 
warm it, when as here it remains almost 17 
hours of 24 above the Horizon, and therefore 
leaves a greater impression of heat upon it: 
And the farther Northward we go the longer 
it remains above the Horizon, and less under 
the Horizon every 24 hours, till we come 
within the Arctick Circle, where the Sun 
remains for half a year together, viz. all the 
Summer above the Horizon, and never sets: 
And therefore though his beams are not so 
perpendicular yet they must needs cause a 
great degree of heat upon the Horizon. 

And if it be argued that it is so cold about 
Greenland, &c. and the Seas so full of Ice 
that Ships can hardly sail for it, yet cannot 
that Argument prove that it is so about the 
Pole : Because the Ice is made about shoars 
of Land, but never in open Sea, and comes 
there only by strength of Currents, or high 
Winds, which does indeed carry it some small 
distance from the shoar. But as this Relator 
said there is under the Pole a free and open 
Sea, &c. and consequently void of Ice, in Sum- 
mer time at least. Besides, experience tells 
us, that all Land-briezes are colder than those 
that come from Sea, and therefore it may be 
cold about Greenland, because of the Land, 
and yet warm under the Pole, where the Sea 
is open &c. 

The third Objection is, that if they were 
under the Pole, they could not tell how to 
come back, because of the indifferency the 
Needle should bear to every point of the Ho- 
rizon. 

I examined not my Relator upon this 





Argument, though when I was parted from 
him I was sorry I did not. But it is easie to 
apprehend how to guide a Ship either for- 
ward or backward by an Observation of the 
Sun a little before you enter the Pole: for 
by finding in or near what Meredian it is, or 
upon what part of the Ship it bears, whether 
on Head or Stern, on Starboard or Larboard, 
you may measure time near enough with a 
Glass, to know several daies after in or near 
what Meridian the Sun is at any known or 
estimate time, and consequently know how to 
proceed forwards, or come back with your 
Ship. Or if the Moon have North Latitude 
you may do the same by the Moon. But if 
the Pole were Traded, in short time it might 
be found by Variation of the Needle, for 
there is doubtless Variation in it; and in all 
the Meridians about it several Variations, 

Thus far it appears there is a free and open 
Sea in Summer time (at least) about the 
North-Pole. But I shall add another relation 
of one James Ben, whose Father lived about 
five years ago in Crown-Court in Russel- 
street, in Covent Garden, and himself lives 
now in Wapping. This Mr.. Ben sailed to 
Japan, with the Dutch as a Carpenter of the 
Ship, and he told me that that Year viz. 1668, 
he was newly come home from Japan: I 
askt him how long they were under way home 
from thence? He told me he could not well 
tell, because when they set out from Japan 
the Captain commanded the Steer-man to 
sail due North, and-they did sail from thence 
about 400 Dutch Miles, which is almost 27 
degreesdue North. I askt him whether they 
met with no Landor Islands? as I had done be- 
fore the Dutch Greenland Steer-man : He told 
me No, theysaw no Land, but that there was a 
free and open Sea so far as they Sailed, nor 
any sign of Land appeared. I askt him why 
they sailed so far Northward? He told me 
he could not tell, only the Captain com- 
manded it, &c, But I suppose the East 
India Company commanded the Captain 
either to make a Discovery of Land to en- 
crease Trade, or to satisfie themselves with 
the knowledge of an open Sea, that when 
they saw reason they might expedite their 
Voyages between Holland and those parts 
that way. I was thus Inquisitive with him, 
because ever since I heard the former Rela- 
tion of the Greenland Steer-man, I harped at 
a Passage through or about the North Pole 
to Japan, China, &c. and by these two Dis- 
coveries it appears very probable there is so, 
and that it is passable in Summer time. 

I come to x third, Relation, not, only of. 
the probability, but of the certainty. of a: Pas- 
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sage found by the Russians this last year, as 

it came to the hands of the Secretary of the 

Royal Society from Amsterdam, by a Corres- 

pondent of his; which in Zransact. Numb. 

101. run in these words : 

A Letter, and Map, not long since sent to the Publisher, 
by an Experienced Person residing at Amsterdam, con- 
taining a true Description of Nova Zembla, together 
with an intimation of the advantage of its shape and 
position. 

S1r,—I herewith send you what I have re- 
ceived out of Muscovy, which is a New Mapp 
of Nova Zembla and Weigats, as it hath been 
discover’d by the express order of the Czar; 
and drawn by a Painter, called Panelapoetshi, 
who sent it me from Mosco for a Present: by 
which it appears, That Nova Zembia is not 
an Island, as hitherto it hath been believed to 
be; and that the Mare glaciale is not a Sea, 
but a Sinus or Bay, the waters whereof are 
sweet, which is the same with what the Jar- 
tars do also assure us, who have tasted those 
waters in the very midst of the Sinus. The Sa- 
mojeds as well as the Tartars do unanimously 
affirm, that passing on the back of Nova Zeme-. 
bla, at a considerable distance from the shore, 
Navigators may well pass as far ss Japan. 
And ‘tis a great fault in the English and 
Dutch, that seeking to get to Japan on the 
South side of Nova Zembla, they have almost 
always passed the Weigats. The letter O in 
the great River Oby marks the place of a 
Cataract or Fall of waters. The letter K 
denotes the conjunction of Zemdbla with. the 
Continent. The River marked Z, runs to- 
ward China, called Kitaie: which is not every 








where navigable, by reason of the rocks and. 


other inconveniencies that obstruct the pass- 
ing of Vessels. Weigats itself is very difficult 
to pass, because of the great quantity of Ice, 


continually falling into it out of the River, 


Oby, whereby that strait passage is stopp’d 

up. The Samajeds go every year a fishing 

upon the said sweet Sea and that on Nova 

Zembla’s side. This Map of Nova Zembla is 

here omitted, because here.is set-forth a Ma 

~ _ the Lands nearest about the North 
ole. 


———————E 
ACCOUNT OF THE IRON-MINES OF PRESBERG. 





— 
BY DR. CLARKE.—[JUST PUBLISHED. ] 


For grandeur of effect, filling the mind of the spectator 
with a degree of wonder which amounts to awe, there is 


no place where human labour is exhibited under circum. ’ 


stances more tremendously striking. As-we drew near to 
the wide and open abyss, a vast and sudden pios 
yawning caverns and prodigious machinery pre us for 
the descent. We approached. the edge of. .he_ dreadful 
gulph whence the ore is raised, and ventured to look down, 
standing upon’ the verge of a sort of platform, constructed 
over it in suck a manner as to command a view of the great 
opening as fay as the eye could penetrate amidst it gloomy 


depths; for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Immense. 


buckets, oa amr by rattling chains, were passing up and 
down ; .and we could perceive ladders scaling all the in- 
ward precipices, upon which the work-people (reduced by 
their distance to pigmies in size) were ascending and des 
scending. Far below the utmost of. these figures,‘a deep 
and gaping gulph—the mouth of the lowermost pit was, 
by its darkness, réndered impervious to the view. From 


the spot where we stond, down to the place where tho: 


buckets are filled, the distance might be about seventy. 
five fathoms ; and, assoon as any of these buckets emerged 


t of: 
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from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, or until they 
entered it in their descent, they were visible, but below 
this point they were hid in darkness, The clanking of the 
chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the 
rhiners, the creaking of the blocks and wheels, the tramp- 
ling of the horses, the beating of the hammers, and the 
loud and frequent subterraneous thunder, from the blast- 
ing of the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this 
scene of excavation and uproar, produced an effect which 
no stranger can behold unmoved. We descended with two 
of the miners and our interpreter into this abyss. The lad- 
ders, instead of being placed like those in ourCornish mines, 
‘upon a series of platforms, as so many landing places, are 
lashed together in one unbroken line, extending many fa- 
thoms; and, being warped to suit the inclination or curva- 
ture of the sides of the precipices, they are not always per- 
pendicular, but hang over in such a manner, that, even if a 
person held fast by his hands, and if his feet should happen 
to slip, they would fly off from the rock, and leave him 
suspended over the gulph. Yet such ladders are the only 
means of access to the works below; and, as tive labourers 
are not accustomed to receive strangers, they neither use 
the precautions nor offer the assistance usually afforded in 
more frequented mines. In the principal tin-mines of 
Cornwall, the staves of the ladders are alternate bars of 
wood and iron ; here they are of wood only, and in some 
rts rotten and broken, making us often wish, during our 
escent, that we had never undertaken an exploit so ha- 
gardous. In addition to the danger to be apprehended 
from the damaged state of the ladders, the staves were 
covered with ice or mud, and thus rendered so cold and 
elippery, that we could have no dependence upon our be- 
numbed fingers if our feet failed us. Then, to complete 
our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the miners, 
they said, ‘*‘ Have acare! It was just so, talking about 
the staves that one of our women fell, about four years ago, 
as she was descending to her work.” ‘* Fell,” exclaimed 
our Swedish interpreter, rather simply ; ** and pray what 
became of her?” ** Became of her !” continued the fore- 
most of our guides, disengaging one of his hands from the 
ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
illustrate the manner of the catastrophe, ‘* she became 
(pankaka) a pancake.” 

As we descended farther from the surface, large masses 
of ice a » covering the sides of the precipices. Ice 
is raised in: the’ buckets with the ore and rubble of the 
mine;_it has also accumulated in such quantity, in some 
of the lower chambers, that there are where it is fif- 
teen fathoms thick, and no change of temperature above 
prevents its increase. This seems to militate against a no- 
tion now becoming prevalent, that the temperature of the 
air in mines increases directly as the depth from the surface, 
owing to the increased temperature of the earth under the 
same circumstances, and inthe same ratio; but it is ex- 
plained by the width of this aperture at the mouth of the 
mine, which admits of a free passage of atmospheric air. 
Yn our Cornish mines, ice would not be preserved in a solid 
state at any considerable depth from the surface. 

After much fatigue, and no small share of apprehension, 
we at length reached the bottom of the mine. Here we 
had no sooner arrived, than our conductors, taking each of 
us by an arm, hurried us along through regions of ‘‘thick- 
ribbed ice” and darkness, into a vaulted level, through 
which we were to pass into the principal chamber of the 
mine. The noise of countless hammers, all in vehement 
action, increased as we crept along this level; until, at 
length, subduing every other sound, we could no longer 
hear each other speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. 
At this moment we were ushered into a prodigious cavern, 
whence’ the sounds proceeded; and here, amidst falling 
waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice and gunpowder, about 
fifty miners were in the very height of their employment. 
The magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their 
labours were going on, was alone sufficient to prove that 
the iron ore is not deposited in veins, butin beds. Above, 
below, on every side, and in every nook of this fearful 
dungeon, glimmering tapers disclosed the grim and anxious 
countenances of the miners. They were now driving bolts 
of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the gunpowder 
for blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the ‘stupe- 
faction occasioned by our first introduction into this Pan- 
demonium, when we beheld, close to us, hags more hor- 
rible than perhaps it is possible for any other female 
to appear, holding their dim quivering tapers to ouf faces, 
and bellowing in our ears. One of the same sisterhood, 
snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the spot where 
we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, het hair 
clotted with mud, breasts naked and pendulous, and with 
such a face, and such hideous yells, as it is impossible to 
deseribe : 

os Black it stood, as night—fierce as ten furies—terrible as 





If we could have heard what she said, we should not 
have comprehended asyllable; butas several other Parce, 
equally Gorgosian in their aspect, passed swiftly by us, 
hastening tumultuously towards the entrance, we began 
to perceive, that if we remained longer in our present situ- 
ation, Atropus might indeed cut short the threads of our 
existence; for the noise of the hammers had now ceased, 
and a tremendous blast was near the point of its explosion. 
We had scarcely retraced, with all speed, our steps along 
the level, and were beginning to ascend the ladders, when 
the full volume of the thunder reached us, as if roaring 
with greater vehemence because pent amongst the crashing 
rocks, whence being reverberated over all the mine, it 
seemed to shake the earth itself with its terrible vibrations. 


ye 
Chit Chat. 


MODERN MIRACLE. 

We give the following singular letter from the Times: 
To the Editor of the Times.—-S1r,—If you think the 
ieouing Sem of sufficient interest to insert in the Times, 
when public news may not press, I send them exclusively 
to you, and as origin . Iwill give you the names of the 
arties, which will prove to you that there is no deception ; 
ut I must request you to withold them from the public 

eye, as well as my own name: 
‘6 6 Superstition the best Doctor.—The eldest daughter 








of a French lady residing in Bouverie-street, has been af- } 


flicted with a most severe and excruciating nervous com- 
plaint for the period of 18 months. When she attempted 
to leave her bed, the depending of the legs pro- 
duced the greatest agony in the stomach and bowels: and 
after the attempt, she would lie for several hours, suffering 
under acute hyaterical flatulence, distention, and violent 
head-ache. In short, her agony was extreme, and she 
became completely bed-ridden. She was constantly be- 
dewed with clammy perspirations ; her face was exan- 
guine, her body emaciated. The most eminent physician 
in this city attended this young lady; by expostulations 
and entreaties he endeavoured to rouse her to exertion 
—by medicines and diet, to correct the deranged state of 
the human system, but to no purpose. Six days after his 
last visit, he received a long letter from this young lady, 
stating herself to be perfectly recovered. She had written 
to Prince Hohenlohe.—He ordered her to say mass thrice, 
and pray for him; at the same time he would pray for 
her, and after the third mass she would be restored to per- 
fect health. The attempts to kneel down at the two first 
masses were prevented by the tortures usually experienced 
upon trying to quit her bed. Dread and apprehension 
lest she should lose the chance of recovery, enabled her to 
perform genuflexion at the third mass, though her attempts 
to quit bed were equally excruciating. She rose quite well 
from her last devotions.’ 

«+ * * In conformity with the wish of the writer, we 
withhold his name: he is, however, an eminent physician, 
and he has given, as vouchers of his statement, the names 
of two other physicians of the very first rank.”’— Times. 


** What now,” said Conde to his aide-de-camp, on the 
eve of a battle, ‘* what now would I give for a quarter of 
an hour’s conversation with the ghost of Turenne !” 


A Dutch lover of the celebrated Mrs. Behns, in an 
epistle which he addressed to her, considers her as ‘a 
oodly ship, under sail: her hair, as the pennants; her 
orehead, the prow; her eyes, the guns; her nose, the 
rudder,” &c. He desires to be ‘‘ the pilot to steer her, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the Indies of Love.” 


To prove how little the arts were valued in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it a from a MS. inventory in the British 
Museum, dated 1588, of the effects of Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, at Wanstead, in Essex, that three portraits of 
Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
with thirty-six others, were sold for £11 13s. 4d. 


The crosier of William of Wykeham, bequeathed by 
him in 1403 to New College, is now in high preservation. 
It is six feet to the crook, and six inches more to the top, 
rich in ornament, and exquisitely wrought. re 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

Near Wavertree-lake is a board affixed to a tree, with 
the following inscription : ‘* This House to Lett, Enquire 
Within:” 

_At No. 2, Gradwell-street, in a window: ‘* Mrs. Tip- 
ping removed here from Park-lane, and Mount Pleasant, 
or curing bad Heads and the Scurvy.” 

In Johnson-street, Great Crosshall-street: ‘ Edward 
Holt, Slater and Plasterer, Slap-dasher, and Water-co- 
lourer, Roots done here,”’ 




















Address of a letter, copied (verbatim et literalim) from the 
original, exhibited (for the purpose of tinding an owner) in 
the window of the packet-office, Gibraltar: 

«With ane inélosure inside, 
For Mr. Lawrence O’Keers, Esquire, 
Garishon of Gibiralter, 
Gibiralter or Elsewhere, 
By Dublin.” 
AL ETE 
SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

No. XL : 

COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY, 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 

** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 

I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 

Pleasures of Memory. 
“I talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs, 
And that ¢mall portion of the barren earth, 
That serves as paste and covering to our bones.” 
Shakspeare. 


62.——_On the monument erected to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Knt. in Westminster Abbey. 
Here is deposited 
Sir Isaac Newton, Knight, 
Who, by the light of mathematical learning, 
And a force of mind almost divine, 
First explained the motions and figures of the planets, 
- And planetary orbits, 
Paths of the comets, and tides of the ocean; 
Discovered what no one before ever suspected, 
The difference of the rays of light, 
And the distinctions of colours thence arising; 
He was a diligent, penetrating, faithful interpreter 
Of nature, of antiquity, and the Holy Scriptures. 
By his philosophy, he asserted the majesty of God, 
The greatest and most glorious of all beings; 
And, by his morals, expressed the simplicity of the gospel. 
Let mortals congratulate themselves 
That there has been so great, sO good a man, 
The glory of the human race. 
Born, December 25th, 1642; Died, March, 1726. 
63.—0On Stephen Little, a noted Fiddler. 
Stephen and Time 
Are now both even; 
Stephen beat time, 
Now Time's beat Stephen. 
64.—On Sir Phillip Sydney. 
England hath his body, for she it fed; 
Netherland his blood, in her defence shed ; 
The heavens hath his soul, 
The arts have his fame, 
The soldier his grief, 
The world his good name. 
65.—On Mr. Joseph King. 
Here lies a man, than whom no better’s walking, 
Who was, when sleeping, even always tall-king ; 
A King by birth was he, and yet was no king, 
In life was thin-king, and in death was Jo-king. 
66.—In Wisbeach Church-yard, Cambridgeshire. 
Here lies Elizabeth, the wife of Roger Martin, 
And a good wife she was to Roger—that’s sartin. 
Leeds, June 27, 1823. AUGUSTUS. 
67.—The following is taken from a stone in the churchyard 
of High Ercall. (Those who are fond of the sublime will 
certainly rejoice over this precious morceau.) 
Salop, October, 1797. 
Elizabeth, the wife of Richard Baarbamb, passed into eternity 
on Sunday, the 21st of May, 1797, in the 71st year of her age. 
When terrestrial, all in chaos shall exhibit effervescence, 
The celestial virtues, in their most effulgent, brillfant es. 
sence, 
Shall, with beaming, beauteous radiance, through the ebul- 
lition shine, Ss 
Transcending to glorious regions beatifical sublime, 
Human power absorbed deficient to delineate such eftulgent 
lasting sparks, 
Where honest pleibians ever will have presidence o’er am. 
biguous great monarchs. 
68.—On Sophocles. 
Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine, 
With blushing roses, and the clust’ring vine; 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the Jays he sung, 
Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the muses and the graces writ. 
{ro BE CONTINUED.} 


In haste. 














Woetry. 
INVOCATION TO THE FATES. 
—— 
Spirits of ill! that drain the source of life, 
And press with heavy hand the sinking heart, 


In pity end this slow-consuming strife, 
And bid me from the scene of woe depart: 


Spirits of ill! from out your lurid cave, 
Where night and desolation ceaseless reign; 

Ye darksome imps that haunt the murderer’s grave, 
Ye fiends that revel in the madman’s brain; 


Spirits of il]! inexorable fates! 
In pity once’your purpose stern forego, 
Wide ope, pale Atropos! thy prison gates, 
And bid me joyful o’er their confines go. 
For Disappointment, wrapt in sable veil, 
Companion chill, relentless still pursues, 


Still, still remorseless joys in sorrow’s wail, 
Still o'er my couch her poisoned arrows strews, 


Hope’s trembling hand, alas ! is icy cold, 
And Joy to distant regions far is fled ; 
Love's angel smile no more may I behold, 
His torch, extinguished, rests among the dead. 
Weave, weave noynore your adamantine spell, 
Ye Pares dread that destiny control; 
Ab} cédse’your fitful woe-deriding yell, 
And shake no more the terror-stricken soul 


Spirits of ill! ye fatal sisters list! 

In pity list your weeping suppliant’s prayer ; 
Ob! listen tq-her-sole, fond, last request, 

And from her heart the cord that binds it tear. 
Deep in some grassy nodk which yew-trees shade, 

‘Where bending willows graceful shadows fling, 
Soon be my couch my earthy pallet made, 

While Chaos spreads o’er me her viewless wing. 


No stone, recording, o’er my ashes raise, y 
No chigelled art the lowly mound adorn; 
For me no ’seutcheon’d emblems useless blaze, 
No funeral vanities my relics own: 
Grant but the tear of pity, glistening bright, 
Upon the green sward, lustréus gem, appear; 
Grant but beneath the solemn lamp of night 
Loved Friendship’s form be seen to wander near; 





Grant but the child of want lamenting shed 

- One drop compassionate upon my bier; 

Grant but the orphan droop its hapless head, 
. The fatherless and widow linger there. 


~ a richer trophy mine than human art 
E’er raised Mortality’s dark bourne upon: 
The precious tablet of the sensate heart, 
More dear than polished verse, or laurelled urn. 


Liverpool, 
~ Oo — 


BABYLON. 
— 

Pride of Assyria! Asia’s boasted theme! 
Must we believe—ar is belief a dream? 
Where are thy hundred gates, thy massive walls, 
Thy marble palaces, and banquet-halls? 
Where thy famed gardens—once a haughty boast? — 
All, all, alas ! in sad oblivion lost ! 
No trace remains of thy colossal pride; 
Thy blasted might no mouldering walls deride. 
Where’er I wander, nothing more ig seen, 


G. 


THE ‘KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Than if proud 1 Babylon had never been. 


Most deep, thy devastation’s origin. 

The voice of God in scripture doth declare, 
*Mongst fairest cities, Babylon most fair; 
Before her armies did earth’s nations bow: 

- Where, Queen of empires! ‘oh, where art thou now? 
Perish’d in dust, whence first thy tow’rs arose, ; 
At length a victim to more pow’rful foes. 

Yet though victorious was the assailers’ might, 
’Twas God who merged thee in eternal night. 
Nought in that hour had Persian arms prevai!'d, 
Though thrice their numbers had thy walls assail’d; 
No foemen-bands had levell’d thee with dust: 
The God of battles—terrible but just— 
From highest heaven thy deeds unhallow'd view'd, 
And mark’d each soul with blackest guilt embued, , 
Long he forbore—but patience was in vain— 
His voice was scoff’d at, and his prophets slain. 
That haughty monarch, who bad sway’d the world, 
To graze with oxen from his throne he hurI'd. 
The King was humbled and besought the Lord, 
Who soon relenting, his lost power restored. 
Years still roll’d on; new kings the sceptre swayed, 
And Heaven's high mandates still were disobeyed : 
“Their priests and Magi dared the avenging rod; 
Debasing nature, and defying God... 4 
What is ambition ?—What is mortal’s pride ? 
Or what is any thing on earth beside ?— 
What life itself? —All bubbles, sunshine,—yes ! 
All less than atoms in their littleness ! 
One night, exalted on his ivory throne, 
A fatal night it was—Belshazzar shone. 
The feast was spread, ‘twas rich in every part; 
Unearthly splendour flashed across his heart. 
“ Why turns thy cheek so pale, Belshazzar, Bay? 
“ Nay, think, it is thine idol’s natal day !” 
Still does he gaze—till on Almira’s breast 
The guilty monarch sinks, by terror pressed. 
Each eye is rivetted upon the wall, : 
Hush’d is the wassail through the banquet-hall. 
No Magi now, nor sage, have power t’explore 
The liquid fre—it baffles all their lore. 
But Daniel, servant to the God of heaven, 
Proclaims that Babylon that night is riven 
By hostile swords; by Persia’s bloody might, 
Doom’d thence to sink in everlasting night. 
Nor vain the prophet’s words;—ere morning’s sun; 
Darius’ reign in Babylon begun. 
Poor wretched city! in thy mightiness 
Thou little dream’ast of such an hour as this! 
The fear and envy of each distant state, 
Long time she lived, pre-eminently great ; 
God spake—and Babylon has pass'd away; 
No trace of her remains; no stone, to say,— 
«‘ Here Babylon once stood, but where is she to-day >” 
Liverpool. LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 


Fashions for Fulp. 


Evenine Dress.—Dress of plain jaconet muslin: 
the corsage made high, close to the shape, and fastened 
behind. The elegant fashion of ornamenting the front of 
the skirt has become very prevalent; that most in use has 
a pagoda:trimming, formed by bands, edged with cord, 
and narrow trimming of work decending gradually and 
regularly till it reaches the bottom, where there are four 
narrow worked flounces, each headed by flat corded bands, 
the upper one surmounted. by a row of delicate insertion 
work, the same us is introduced on each side of the pagoda 
trimming. The corsage is nearly covered with similar 
bands, corded, trimmed, and arranged on clear book mus- 








‘lin, narrow at. the waist both in frort and back, but ex- 


tending the whole width on the shoulder ; falling collar of 


ruffle, and small pagoda trimming at the wrist, where it is 
tied with primrose-coloured riband, drawn through a 
narrow + of book muslin: the epaulette is divided 
in the centre, and tied at the top with a bow, and trimmed 





with a row of puffed book muslin and narrow work. 


To doubt, in Christian, were accounted sin os 


worked muslin leaves; long: sleeves nearly tight; worked? 





Round morni of sprigged net satin, and primrose. 
colour ze fiband er of British Mecblin lace, 

71D and in . e 
plain fetuee eo peg side. Prim 


Batt Deess.—British tulle dress worn over a white 
satin slip; the corsage composed of white satin bands, 
g from the front ; each band corded ‘and trimmed 

with narrow blond; two bands continue over the shoulder, 


‘} and renew the same trimming at the back: the’ sleeve is 
of the melon form, with sprays of satin confining the. 


$ in the centre is a circular space, occasioned by the 


F 


4 omission of the satin, and a cluster of China. roses is in- 


troduced, which has a novel and elegant effect. The 
tucker is of fine blond, surmounting a satin band 


rows of the same light tasteful baskets are continued 
round the bottom of the dress, which is finished with 
a broad white satin rouleau; white satin sash, with 
double bow behind. Milanese head-dress, composed of 
two stationary and one pendant ball; the 


stuck cireularly in a plaited band of the hind hair: this is 
& very pretty novel head-dress, and accords with the grace 
of feminine. beauty anc youthful a Necklaces, ear- 
rings, and bracelets of embossed gold and pink. topazes 
in . White kid gloves, with quilling of blond 
at the top; white satin. shoes, and a rose-bud introduced 
in the centre of the satin rosette. 


 SMiscellaneons. 


Eclipse of the Sun.—There will be a very small eclipse 
of the sun orrow morning (Tuesday) the 8th instant, 
beginning at Greenwich (and consequently a little later as 
places are more westwardly situated) 5h. 13m..49s. ; middle 
5h. 27m.2s.; end 5h.40m. 27s. Digits eclipsed, 0d. 22’. on 











| theeun’s northern limb. The solar defect. will be so small, 


that some astronomers think there will not be any eclipse 





The celebrated Beethoven, according to a recent letter, 


‘| is become so completely deaf that he is entirely lost to all 


society. Nevertheless, he has but lately finished two great 
works? @ mass which was bought for Berlin; and a new 
symphony for the Philharmonic Society of London. : 


—>—_—_————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—K—K—K—K—X—X—X—X"" 


Che Drama. 
"LIVERPOOL DRAMATIC REGISTER. 


——— ‘ 
(> We wish it to be understood tliat we are not at all 
identified with the writer or writers of this department of 
the Kalcidoscope, whose opinions are, in many instances, 
very much oppesed to our own, althcugh the editorial 
*6 We” is assumed througheut. We think that the 
writer of the following critique is, in some instances, much 
too severe; and we happen to know that he is opposed in 
opinion to many very judicious persons, not only in his 
estimate of the general merits of Mr. Vandenhoff, and 
Miss Kelly, but of other performers introduced in his com- 
ments.—Edit. Kal. 





—a— 


‘¢.. Good, my Lord, will see the ers well bestow’d ?” 
“ My Lord, 1 will use them according fo their desert.” 


June 30, aeatey, Country Cousins; with Monsieur Tonson 
sory, Romeo and Juliet_—Juliet, Miss Kelly; with 
July 1, Tuesday, Romeoand Julie’ » Miss Kelly; wit 
y +) The Sleep Walker—Somno, Mr. Yates; and the 
ballet of Cinderella—The Prince, Mr. St. Albin, 
ee Madame Fearle—Santasia, Mad. Gar- 
8. 

2, Wednesday, Merchant of Venice—Shylock, Mr. Yates 
—Portia, Miss Kelly; with Cinderella, and Lon- 
don Stars—Peregrine Plural, Mr. Yates. 

3, Thursday, Jane Shore—Jane Shore, Miss Kelly; with 
London Stars, and Cinderella. 

4, Friday, Venice Preserved—Pierre, Mr. Yates—Belvi- 
dera, Miss Kelly; with Cinderella, and the Sleep 


Walker—Somno, Mr. Yates. 
, Othello—Othello, Mr. Mathews—-lIago, 
tes — 


5, Satu: 
"Mr. Ya Desdemona, Miss Kelly; with The 
Prize—Lenitive, Mr. Matthews—Label, Mr. Yates. 
—_—— 


Judging from the overflowing houses attracted by Mr. 
Mathews, we:should pronounce his several engagements 
universally satisfactory, both to himself and ta the public ; 
individually, indeed, we are reluctant to cavil about so 





agreeable a repetition of amusement, but must unequive- 





of French folds; from the waist decends a succes-. 
sion of small oval baskets of tulle, edged with white. 
satin, each containing a China rose and leaves; three. 


pins are of gold, with the. heads of patent pearl, and are. 


iis 
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cally protest against this systematic mode of ..‘* re-engage.. 
pp after reed neal a wicker of .* fast 
nights,” and ** positive one nights only.” Such ggging'is| 

‘gay unworthy of the managers ;-and of Mr. Mathews, | 
ps ee celebrity required no adventitious puffing to supe 

ort it. His mimetic powers gre of. a most exuaorDey, 
Jescription. His very name brings ‘crowds to witness and | 
admire him; and he can. of himself alone, so facinatingly | 
beguile us of our cares, that we invariably, retire froin bis 
humourous exhibitions preposs with an eager. desire 
to renew our mirth the earliest opportunity... Of Mr. 
‘Mathews, asa comedian, our opinion is not so generally | 
exalted ; for; while we laud with unqualified praise. his, 
personation of Morbleu, we regret that he should ever 
occasion a sigh for his fame by attempting such parts as 
Rover. . Truth to.say, our desire is to know him only as 

sharles ews, than whom, 

“A merrier man, , 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, , 
We never had an hour's talk withal.” 
Thinking thus of him, and quite satisfied that.he could 
not do other than burlesque Othello, we resolved.to- hazard 
being accused of determined scepticism, rather. tiran sacti- . 
fice one iota of our respect for Mr. Mathews, or our. veue- 
ration for shakspeare, ‘by ‘being wi spectators of their 
joint degradation: for this we must have been, had-we; 
gone to the theatre on Saturday evening. Our.conviction 
that Mr. M. must for ever woo Melpomene in vain, arises 
not from any doubt of -his mental qualifications, but 
because he is confcssedly physically defective snot because 
we imagine him incapable of conceiving imely, 
from our firm persuasion that he cannot execule greatly, 
his own conceptions of Shakspe: amdeur.. 
During the past weck our theatrical hemisphere has 

been illumined by the first (we might add-faint) glimmer- 
ing of two metro politan ** s/urs,” united effulgence, 
however, scarcely equals the palest possible scintellation 
of -ethereal light. When questioning the j ent of 


others, it behoves us:to speak with becoming deference, | their attention to objects hitherto unregarded, though so 
especially should we happen to join issue with those all- | immediately within their reach, and point out to them, 
wise, disinterested, and most honest gentlemen, the diur- | even to a alight extent, the hidden beauties of their own 


nal literary quacks of London. But so thoroughly are we 
become disgusted with this venal host of wretches, who 
are always ready to write any thing, of any body, and for 
every body, when they receive their proper cue, that we 
are now accustomed: to regard them only as the Swiss o! 
the press; who, for two shillings and sixpence, would one 
day pean high the man or woman they would the next 
bespatter as~foully as ‘the donor of @ crown might list. 
Their representations would have induced one to expect 
ia Miss Kelly another O’Neill;—one’ would have thought 
** their hearts confessed a very Juliet there"—**’Tis no 
such thing!’ Though fast ‘declining into the halcyon 
vale of years, we are not without a-spice w scgpog in 
our composition; aad most. sincerely con to Miss 
Kelly the homage due to her personal charms, though 
t uth demands from us an explicit avowal of how- much 
we lament her obvious lack of professional excellence. 
Neither as Juliet, Portia, Jane Shore, nor Belvidera, has 
she aaa us, except with herself; to do-that, she need 
not have resorted to the stage. 

Mr. Yates is one of those clever, useful gentlemen of all 
work, of whom we seldom read much in the newspapers, 
by reason of his being above the despicable traffic of pur- 
chased eul.giums, and too insignificant a foil for the more 


liarly high (save as an imitator, of which he is the best of 
the best) and who never descends to mediocrity. His 
Shylock and Pierre, though neither of them by any means 
comparable to what we have seen, even.at home here, are, 
notwithstanding, performances very creditable to him, 
and whicn we cou'd witness again with undiminished 
pleasure. Of his imitations, there certainly is nothing 
superior to those of Kean, Young, Macready, Blanchard, 
Fawcet, and Incledon. 
We rarely visit the theatre with so much anxiety as 
when the name of Vandevhoff appears among the drama- 
tis porens, poatienlesi when he comes in collision with 
acknowledged talent from the metropolis.. We have seen 
his Coriolanus, Lucius Junius,’ Virginius, and Damon, 
all pregnant with transcendant and varied beauties; but 
never, as observed by one of our cotemporaries, ‘* did he 
more approve himself to our taste and judgment” than in 
Jaffier; the weak, fond, doting, vascilating, doubting, 
fearing, irresolute fool, Jaffier. ‘‘ Every thing by turns, 
and nothing long,”—alternately traitor to his country, his 
love, and his friend, he cannot but be the very reverse of 
an auditory favourite; and it is, therefore, not: a little 
flattering to his representative, when ‘* the gay, bold-faced 
villain’: Pierre becomes an objéct.of secondary considera- 
tion with them. - x. 
duly 7, 1823. 





mighty critics of tlie day. One who seldom soars pecu- | P 
ig 


Che Traveller. - 
WALK THROUGH SCUTHPORT. 


a 
*€ CANTABIT VACUUS CORAM .LATRONE VIATOR.” 
Juven. 


*Tis wonderful that-we should feel such interest in the 
investigation. of remote.objects, whilst we regard those 
which are continually before us as unworthy of our notice, 
though possessing equal or superior beauty. It arises per- 
liaps from that love of wandering so peculiar to our coun- 
try (for we Britons possess in an eminent degree the organ 
ot locomotion) and the vanity of that feeling which gives us 
an imaginagy: consequence in having seen them, which is 
manifest in the contempt with which travellers, of some 
little space, too often treat the untravelled. It is a ge- 
neral and pérhaps wisely implanted principle in the hu- 
man mind; that we should value that the most which we 
have had the greatest difficulty in acquiring: it gives an 
aim and excitement to the intellectual energies, to fit them 
for the best and noblest purposes; yet it is not confined 
solely to. the higher effurts of our nature, but extends to 
the lowest and merest trifles. Hence it is that we cast 
not one inquiring or approving ‘glance on those objects 
which we may seeevery day: we allow the finest prospects 
to lie unheeded and unseen, and wander afar to discover 
meaner beauties, and leave to the alien and‘ the stranger 
to tell us of those excellences which we possess at home. 

It is the best philosophy in this world of sorrows, to 
snatch whatever res we may innocently enjoy, if they 
interfere not with higher duties; and it is folly palpable, 
as well as ingratitude, to disregard the blessings we possess, 
and sigh for othérs which nature never meant us to attain. 
We would not that we should be bigotted in favour of our 
own, to the “exclusion of just distinctions, but that we 
should know and appreciate them as they deserve. 

And doubtlessly they merit well of society who direct 








vicinity, which, like the prophets of old, have had but 
** little honour in their own country.” 

From ‘considerations such as these, we have been in- 
duced to describe a few particulars of an excursion to 
SouTHPoORT and some adjacent villages, and though nei- 
ther the attractions of the places themselves, nor our pow- 
ers of describing them, may be‘adequate to effect so flat- 
tering a result; yet they are not so utterly devoid of 
charms, so barren of beauties, as not to merit a few casual 
tokens of cognition. And this brief sketch is notso much 
intended for a full and accurate detail; as to direct the at- 
tention. of other and better observers. 

We left this ‘* western capital” by the great north road, 
and diver; ing from it at Maghull-brook, proceeded on 
that to Halsall, avoiding Ormskirk, which is a more cir- 
cuitous rout from Liverpool.* 

MAGHULL.+ 

Maghull is a pleasant village, near the banks of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal. It has a small chapel of 
ease under Halsall, as is also that in the adjoining town- 
ship of Melling; the latter situate at the extremity of the 
parish, which is seven miles in extent. The chapel ap- 
ears to have been built at different times, and the exterior 
1s destitute of simplicity or architectural beauty. The 
interior is neat, and crowded with seats, capable of con- 





* The following is the Itinerary according to Cary. 
Miles, 
To Walton, T. G..-.---..--0ees 





4 
OM ROAM. «ov cdccicccvicccccces 2 
Maghull Brook ......2.....6+6. 3 
Lydiate Cross «<-0-+.sesseeees 2 
Heskayne ..----eceereeeeeeees 23 
Barton ...... 1 
Halsall ....... <h 
Shirley Hill - - 2 
Southport «+,----+.sseceeeedes | 
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SEATS, &c. 
Old Roan; beyond, Broadwood House—Geo. Drinkwater. 


q- 
Maghull Brook, I. M. beyond, Lydiate House—Wm. Goore, 
Esq.; and, a little farther, Lydiate Hall—C. R. Blundell, Esq. 
Lydiate Cross; near, Piggin’s Hill—B. Smith, Esq. 
Heskayne; at, Heskayne Hall—Geo. Hoskins, Esq. 
Barton on 1. Barton House—Dr. Gerrard. < 
. Halsall; at, Halsall Hall—Thos. Scarisbrick, Esq.; and the 
Rectory—Rev. R. Loxham,. 
ictred held six manors, Roby, Knowsley, Crosby, Mag- 
hull, and Aughton; there were two hides of land, a wood 
two miles long; and as many broad, and two acries of herons. 





‘y a 
A hide was as much land asa man could plough in a year; 
@ carueate one quarter of a hide, - a rs 


taining a numerous congregation, which, however, has so 
much in¢reased, as to render necessary the addition which 
is at present contemplated. On the nortir side of the 
chancel is a small private chapel, belonging to the Uns- 
worth family, whose seat, Manor-house, lies adjacent. 
The only monuments‘in the chapel appertain to thet ta- 
mily, and are two marble siabs, one of which, bearing the 
arms sculptured in marble, is thus inscribed : 


+ 
IHS 
Memorize Sacrum ° 
Thomiz Unsworth, Armigeri 
Obiit Pridie Nonas Januarii 
Anno MDCCCXV #tatis LIV. 
R. LP. 


The other is as follows: 


IHS 
In Memory of 
Thomas Unsworth, 
who departed this life 7th July, 1796, 
Aged 75 years. 
Also, 
William Unsworth, son of Thomas Unsworth, 
who departed this life the 1st April, 1801, 
Aged 35. ° 
Also, 
Esther Unsworth, relict of the a- 
bove Thomas Unsworth, died 
16th January, 1804, aged 73. 
years. : 

By the register it appears that the baptisms in 1822 were 
29. Itisa perpetual curacy; the incumbent is the Rev. 
George Holden, M.A.. the learned author of. several 
valuable commentaries on portions of the'sctipture, and 
other theological works. eid 

From the chapel-yard is an extensive view of the 
high land near Liverpool, on which Everton-church is a 
very prominent object; of Ince-Hall and Park; and, in the 
distance, the two land-marks of Formby. 

LYDIATE HALL AND ABBEY. ® 

About a mile farther is Lydiate-hall, the old manor. 
house of the Lords of Lydiate, who have been successively 
the familics of Lydiate, Ireland, Blackburne, Anderton, 
and Blundell, whose pedi may be seen in the inte- 
resting publication entitled ** Frayments for a Hi of 
the County of Lancaster,” by Matthew Gregson, Esq. 
F.S. A. The last-named family: obtained the Lydiate 
property by intermarriage with a decendant of the An- 
dertons, to whom it was restored, with other large estates, 
by the Crown, after having been forteited by the attainder 
of Sir Francis Anderton, Bart. in the rebelliun of 1745. He 
was the last possessor who resided at the hall; and it is 
now divided, and accupied by the Catholic priest aud a 
farmer. The Catholic Chapel. also in the same building, 
is much too small for the congregation, above half of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring townships being of 
the Catholic persuasion. The building was originally a 
quadrangle, with a large area in the centre, but one side 
was pulled down some years ago; it seems built after the 
fashion of the time of Henry VIII. when the addition of 
wooden beams externally was so prevalent. Being painted 
black and, white, it has an interesting appearance from the 
road, but on a rearer approach, its di state causes 
only a feeling of surprise and regret, 


,.LYDIATE ABBEY. 

The venerable ruin called Lydiate ** Abbey,” is in so 
excellent a state of preservation, that it has been asserted 
it was poser completed ; but that opinion is scarcely tenable, 
since fragments of glass have been found in the mortar in 
several parts of the east window. I¢ was probably built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by one of the Ireland family, 
as there is their coat of arms over the arch of the porch (a 
chevron between, six fleurs-de-lis) and on the spring of the 
arch are the letters I. } . which are the initials of John 
Ireland, who lived in. the commeneement of that reign. 
It is of Gothic arehitecture, and stands a short distance 
from the road. The only remaining evidences of a 
burial place are in the interior, and the following in. 
scriptions on the tomb-stones, are all that can now be 
decyphered. 

Sa: Ro: Ca: Sacer: ob. die 2° 
Ap: An’o Dontini 1728 wt: suze 74 
Requiéscat in Pace. 


Rs. Ds. Johannes Blackburne, 
* Uctred held Leiate (now Lydiate.) There were 6 bovates 





‘ of land, a wood amile long, and two quarantenes (or fur- 


a broad. It was worth sixty-four pence.— 
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Here lieth the body of Joseph Draper, who 
departed this life on the 26 day of April, 1703, 
In the 33d year of his.age. 

Here lye. the 
Body of John 
Mosson who d 
eparted thi... . 

-- Sth year 
Aige AnnoD... 
172. 


From the tower steeple the view over the low meadows 
of Lydiate and Altcar* which are frequently flooded 
after sudden and violent showers, by the overflowing of 
the river Alt, is very extensive, embracing the whole of 
Formby Channel, and part of the river Mersey, and 
bounded only by the chain of mountains terminating with 
the Ormeshead. 7 

There is scarcely any object in nature more capable of 
exciting feelings of such deep and solemn interest, or of 
teaching a more humiliating lesson to human vanity, 
thaa the contemplation of a place like this, when ge- 
neration after generation of those who it have 
been swept away, and it alone remains to tell us of their 
existence! The unsparing hand of time, which has hur- 
ried them to oblivion, has not yet availed to destroy it ; 
it has but crumbled a few fragments from their bases, and 
bade the ivy entwine its green arms around it, to shelter and 
protect it from the rage of elements and the decay of 
nature. How little can we calculate the destinies of mor- 
tal things! We raise up mansions and monuments of 
of our vanity, and we leave them to we know not whom. 
Yet still there is a kind of pride, that man, frail as he is, 
can rear up a structure so stable and so lasting, to endure 
so long when he and all his generations have likewise pe- 
rish 


ed. 

The next place which affords any field for the investiga- 
tion of antiquity is Halsall,+ a neat but small and strag- 
ing village, where the church of that extensive par: 
and Br 2 living is situate, and whose lofty spire is a 
conspicuous and beautiful object from the surrounding 
country. As it was undergoing repairs and considerable 
enlargement, we could only view a part of the interior, 
and were much struck with the elegant form of the arched 
roof, which, alas! is, notwithstanding, covered with white- 
wash. The handsome organ was presented by the Rev. 
Thomas Blundell, M. A. thelate Rector. The present in- 
cumbent is the Rev. R. Loxham, M.A. Though extensive, 
there is no sereen, and the chancel is quite open. It con- 
tains a very ancient and curious stone statue of two figures 
in a recumbent posture, said to be Sir Edward Halsall 
and his wife. He is ——— armed as a Knight, with 
a small spaniel (the emblem of fidelity) at his feet, and 
the tomb on which the figures lie is oe ceed surrounded 
with stone shields, on which are depicted armorial bearings 
in paint.—There is a beautiful marble monument, repre- 
senting a female, with an imverted torch, leaning upon an 
urn, which is partly hid by the branches of a willow; be- 

low are the following elegant lines : 
In this chancel are deposited the remains of 
the Rev. Thomas Blundell, M.A. 
Formerly of Brazen Nose College, Oxford ; 
Patron and Reetor of Halsall. 

In religion zealous without enthusiasm ; 

In morals strict without austerity; 

In charity liberal without ostentation ; 

In friendship warm and constant; 

His life exhibited the virtues 

Which adorn the Christian and dignify the man. 

He died after a short illness, July 31st, 1816, 

Aged 57; in the 8th year of his incumbency. 

Bridget and Alice Blundell 
his surviving sisters 
Have caused this monument 
to be erected 
to his Memory. 
"Phree neat marble tablets, embellished with the family 
arms, are thus inscribed. 
Spe vite eterne 
Juxta tabulam hanc marmoream 
Jaeet 
Reydus. Glover Moore, M.A. 
Oli 


im 
Per annum fere integram, Capella de Melling 
Tune 





* Uctred held Acrer (now Altcar) There was half a caru- 
cate of land, but it was waste.—. % 





+ Chetel held Heleshale. ‘There were two carucates of 
lend, worth eight schillings.--Domesday Book, 
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Per annos VI. ecclesiz de Standish 
Deinde 
Per annos XI Ecclesiz de Liverpool 
Minister paroechalis 
Postea 
Per annos XXXI hujus paroechiz de Halsall 
Rector 
Regno et ecclesiz Anglicanis 
Utpote felici quodam temferamento constitulit 
Amore et reverentia fideliter devinctus 
Evangelii denique minister 
Moribus et fide ornatus 
Sedulus—Spectabilis 
Obiit Mai XXVIII 
Anno etatis LVIV Domini MDCCCIX. 


Hunce positi sunt 
Viri Revdi. Nathanialis Brownell A.M. 
Hujus eeclesie per XXXV annus Rectoris 
Cura pastorali 
Integriiate vite summa 
in Egenos liberalitate 
Comitate erga omnes 
Spectablis. Obijt 
tatis ) 67 
Anno{ Domini f 1718 
Necnon dilecte Uxoris Eleonores 
Fil Nich. Rygbye de Harrock Arm, 
Obijt 
&tatis 
Domini 


64 
Anno 1719. 
The following persons 
are deposited near this place. 
Edward Stanley Esq. 
died the 17 June 1798 aged 70 years 
d 


an 
Anne Thomas Stanley 
the wife of Edwin Thomas Stanley Esq. 
Son of the above Edward. 
She died the 4 of June 1789 after a long 
and severe illness in the 25 year 
of her age. 
This stone is erected by her Husband. 

A set of pews, connected together, have the arms of the 
Scarisbrick family placed against them, whose hall is ad- 


jacent. 

Another seat has the following inscription, which, 
wanting a ‘* little verb,”’ has a ludicrous import: 

Miss Hesketh’s seat underneath their family grave and burying 

ground. 
On the south wall, in a + galaamtadag the fol- 
lowing rude poetry (in black letter: ) 
His praise in this church be 
Who gave these Se Seats freely 
His name if you would know 
The next words under shew 
Thomas Harker 
Late of London Mer 
Chant taylor and 
Now of this Parish 
Gentleman 1606 
Henry Harker Wardnes 
Church - 1620. 
The adjoining grammar school is very ancient, as ape 
pears by the following notices on a wooden tablet : 
TO THE PARISH. 

1593. Edward Halsall, Esq. for Grammar School, and endowed 
it with 20 marks per annum for ever, off lands in 
Eccleston, Sutton, and Ditton. 

Jane Loe gave a silver Chalice for the Communion. 

1727. Hon]. Chas. Mordaunt, Esq. gave a Table-cloth for ditto, 

and, in 1757, Cushions for the Communicants. 


Passing the handsome parsonage house, the road leads 
through part of Scarisbrick ; and, in the immediate vici- 
nity of Southport, we passed over a long, level line of 
barren moss, where, we may justly exclaim with Smell- 
fungus, ‘all is barren.” The soil consists chiefly of sand 
and turbary ground, and appears scarcely to repay. the 
husbandman for the labour bestowed upen its cultivation ; 
not a tree or shrub shelters it from the cold winds from the 
sea; or if there be one here and there, it seems stunted 
and leafless, and to pine away from the want of that nou- 
rishment which nature has denied it. After leaving the 
moss, it winds round the Sandhills, which are a set of nu- 
merous unequal accumulations of sand, retained in their 
situation by the star, or sea- weed (arundoarenaria) similar 
to those on the Dutch coast, to root up which subjects the 
offender to a penalty. When the weather is dry, and the 
wind boisterous, the innumerable particles of sand, which 
are continually flying along she road, render travelling 


me 


extremely unpleasant. The evening was closing in, when 
we arrived at Southport, shivering under the influence of 
a bleak and piercing wind, which blew rather strongly 
from the sea. 


SOUTHPORT. 


The place itself, at the first glance, does not afford an 
very pleasant sensation, destitute as it is of all natural ade 
vantages, for which art hes made but little compensation. 
It consists principally of one long straggling street, so wide 
that the intermediate space is occupied by gardens, or ra- 
ther, small fields. The general aspect possesses too much 
regularity to be consistent with beauty; and yet the 
only beauties it can boast of is in its individual irregula- 
rity. When viewed from a distance, the sides of the street 
present one long, equal, monotonous line, with scarcely 
one house projecting beyond another; but, when more 
nearly approached, each cottage, or at least each set of cote 
tages, exhibits its own peculiar feature and distinctive cha- 
racter, and affords an agreeable variety, which, from its 
minuteness, is lust in the distance. 

* It is surprising to learn how infinitely this place has in- 
creased of late years. Upwards of 130 cottages have been 
built in a short space of time; and we counted nearly 
thirty which are now being built. Some of those near the 
sea are exceedingly picturesque, in an isolated situe 
ation among the sand-hills, and surrounded by a garden 
abounding with shrubs and flowers, which creep around 
the — and ffpe mas of the cot They are, for the 
most » of only one story, whitewash and some 
covered with thatch. A church has lately been erected, 
which is a very convenience to the visitors, who were 
formerly obliged to go toChurchtown. It is built of brick, 
in @ neat and unostentatious stile, with a small tower. 
The pulpit is rather fancifully suspended over the commu. 
nion, between the reading desk and clerk's pew. The 
service was in some measure in ted by the continual 
unlocking of the seats. As for the music, ‘twas s 
villainous compound of bad sounds ;” *twas no music of 
the spheres; no choir of cherubim; but the: discordant 
harmony (the concordia discors) of mortal melody: the 
shrill tonesof the flageolet; played by the not unpretending 
hand of e minstrelsy, were overpowered by the mors 
acute notes of female vocalism ;_and the loud bass of rustie 
capability of lungs overwhelmed the dull monotony of the 
hoarse bassoon: there was no sympathy of intonation; 
no combination of melodious sounds; but all was the 
struggling of discordant rivalry: there was not even sim- 
plicity or — to reconcile it to our forgiving taste; but 
so much of the ludicrous about it as to render necessary no 
little effort to preserve a due gravity of decorum. Theré 
are some residences, which, though denominated cottages; 
are really large and substantial houses, amongst which aré 
those on the ane terrace; the ** Castle,” belon 
to Mr. Holt; Mrs. Walmesley’s; Mr. Lodge’s; and Mrs. 
Woods.’ The last is in amore ornamental and appropriate 
stile than any other in the vi There are several 
fancy shops, called itories: Mrs. Brown’s is the oldest 
establishment ; and that conducted by Miss Whiteley has 
@ news-room and billiard-room attached. Newspa 
may be purchased at Mr. Garside’s. |The just complaints 
respecting irregularity in the post-office depét are now re- 
moved, by the establishment of a regular Government 
branch, under Ormskirk, by which letters are received 
about eleven in the morning, and may be answered the 
same day; the extra charge is 1d.each. Travelling hasso 
much increased of late years, and the roads comparatively 
so much better, that coaches go daily to, and return from, 
Liverpool* and Manchester, the latter through Ormskirk 
and Wigan. There is also a conveyance every day, by a 
circuitous rout, but modetate expense, to and from those 

laces, and the intermediate towns, by the canal-packets, 

Scarisbrick-bridge, which are met by carriages from 
the several hotels. They leave Liverpool and Manchester 
at six o’clock each morning. 

The oldest hotel is Mr. Clare’s, which was built about 
30 years ago by Mr. Sutton, father of Mrs. Barlow, of the 
Union Hotel, previous to which time the bathers came in 
carts, from Churchtown ; it was then called South Hawes. 
The Union Hotel stands pleasantly about the middle of 
the street, elevated on a green terrace. The other is called 
the Hesketh Arms, and was the last raised. As buildings 
they are all below mediocrity, and it is probable the un- 
favourable leases of 3 lives only, will prevent any capi- 
talist investing a large sum in more extensive structures. 
The joint lords of the manor are Robt. Hesketh, of Rossall, 
Esq. and her Highness the Princess Sapieha, heiress of the 
late P. Patten Bold, Esq. 


Charity, omnipresent as she is amongst us, where misery 





* The coach from Liverpoo} leaves the White Horse, Dale, 
street, at half-past three, 
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dwelleth, is not wanting even here. The fund for main- 
taining the ‘* sons of poverty” who frequent it in the 
illusive hope of renovated health, is liberally and nobly 
supported by the fund of the ‘* Stranger’s Friend Society,” 
and an excellent institution called, the Dispensary, has 
been erected to dispense medicine gratuitously to those 
who need it, and are objects worthy of relief. Under 
the same roof is a commodious.and neat Assembly Room, 
which was opened last year with a ball for the benefit of 
the institution, so intimately do we associate our follics 
with our virtues; so blend our charity with our love of 
pleasure. The ** Marine Fund” was instituted to encou- 
rage the effurts of meritorious courage in those fisher- 
men, who risk their boats, their ** little all’? and fre- 

uently their lives also, in endeavouring to rescue from 
de sinking or stranded vessels the ill-fated victims of 
those calamities, which, from the unusual shallowness of 
the water, and utter want of any place of shelter, are, alas ! 
but too common on the inhospitable shore of the Meoles. 
However gratifying it might be to detail the names of 
those who have been so active in this work of benefi- 
cence, we would not hazard the wounding of individual 
feelings, nor drag to the light of day, those deeds of 
harity, the very spirit of whose excellence is in secresy 
and silence. 

The beach is the most fashionable, and indeed the only 
promenade about Southport which affords any agreeable 
divérsity of scenery, and the time for enjoying its attrac- 
tions is a rather-singular one, s0 much so, that we are 
warranted in supposing that the attractions are not simpl 
confined. to the beach itself, but extend to objects of a dif, 
ferent and less sublime nature. At the height of the tide 
every machine is in motion, carrying, indiscriminately, 
occupants of either sex, at no unsociable distances from 
each other, not provided even with screens, which arecom- 
mon at all continental bathing-places, but left to the un- 
interrupted gaze of the passing crowd, which paces the 
shore for the edifying purpose of gaining sympathetic 
health, so that it nd erie in the cold eye of philosophy, 
like the fountain of Salamis, so famed of old for its powers 
of conjunction. We would not contend for any hypocriti- 
cal fastidiousness of delicacy, but there are certain limits 
of decorum, beyond which modesty, sensitive as it is, 
ought not to pass; and though there may be no real or 
moral contamination, ’tis well to observe them even for 
appearatice-sake, for it is not enough to avoid actual 
criminality, but the very.semblance also. 

Abstracted from all these considerations, the beach is in 
itself a beautiful and a noble object, extending in both 
directions’ to the very extremes of the sphere of* vision. 
Far away-to the north are the white cottages and lofty 
steeple of Lytham, on the opposite bank of the River 
Ribble, generally distinguishable in ordinary, weather, 
and seeming to diversify their distance and dimensions as 
the undulations of. the atmospheric vapour dilates or con- 
taste their outline. The relative proportions of pics on 
the beach, at no great distance, is also much influenced 
by the same phenomenon. Still further, the dark grey 
hills of Westmoreland seem boldly to over-hang the sea; 
and the lofty Blackcombe rearsits bare foreliead. to the sky, 
adding majesty and-beauty to the scene. Sometimes an 
eye of-*+further ken” than ‘ordinary men, may discern 
the rugged mountains of the Isle‘of Man ¢ but this is con- 
sidered as an inauspicious omen of a succession of boister- 
ous..weather. The. prospect on the south is closed by 
Formby Point, a long line of sand which projects far into 
the sea.* Qn the coast of Wales the Great Ormeshead 
and the mountains of Flintshire and Denbighshire sit in 
quiet majesty, brooding o’er the waters; and beyond:them, 
in a clear atmosphere, appears the Isle of Anglesea, and 
the vast summit of Penmanmawr towering above them all. 

The inland view is of a far different character: ’tis the 
work of Nature in her mildest. and most sober mood ; and, 
if it partake not of the wild energy and indefinite beauty 
of her sublime combinations, gratifies. us. by the very 
contrast, and. inspires. feelings of calmer happiness, and 
breathes the very essence of comfort, content, and opu- 
Yence, Yet, has she not acted with an impartial hand ? 
for there she has lavished the exuberance of her bounty— 
and here, in a wayward humour, denied to her offspring 
the very elements of its nature, and left to Art, in the 
ebullition of rival superiority, to supply her vacancies, 
and compensate for. her neglect; for the immediate vici- 
nity of Southport is mere worthless sand, but the wonder- 
ful perseverance of human industry has brought from a 
distance that soil. which has rendere repeeuos 80. perfect 
and so fertile, and, despite of Nature, has reared. up; an, 





* There is no interruption to the ride from Liverppot 
shore to 


gong the » except near Formby Point; 

ere itis necessary, to pores short distance up the country: 

0 attain.a bridge over the River Alt, which disembogues it- 
seif into the.sea at that place. : 
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| Eden in a barren wilderness. The first objects are the 
sandhills, a grotesque assemblage of mimic mountains ; 
beyond them is stretched a vast expanse of level country, 
bounded in the horizon by the beautifully-undulated hills 
beyond Ormskirk. Further east are Rivington, Pyke, and 
Longridge Fell, in every variety of elevation : the summits 
of some covered with eternal verdure, while others are 
mere barren and precipitous rocks. On the east aiso is 
seen the beautiful church of Halsall, and behind it is 
Clive’s Hill, near the top of whic is a plantation of fir, 
whose dark and svlemn foliage is edmirably contrasted 
with the lighter and livelier tints of green and yellow 
which surround it; and still further removed is the sin- 
gular appearance of the tower and spire of Ormskirk 
church. 

Tis wonderfully conducive to health and happiness to 
— a few weeks in a place like this ; to leave for a while 
the’ corroding cares of busy life and change the thick 
foggy atmosphere of a bustling town for the clear salu- 
brity of the sea breezes, and purify the lungs from their 
load of inhalations. As we strolled along, every one we 
met seemed gay and happy, save here and there a pale 
invalid, already perhaps congratulating himself on his 
prospect of amendment. There was an air of free and 
confident hilarity on every countenance which bespoke the 
absence of worldly cares, and the throwing aside of the 
trammels of worldly ceremony: the very air seemed to 
breathe of independence, and to inspire carelessness, and 
gaiety, and elasticity of soul. Every better feeling seems 
to resume its sway, and cordiality and familiar kindness 
abound exceedingly. ‘The spirits seem to run riot in their 
uncontrolled wildness, and rouse up intellectual and cor- 
poreal energies. There is something in the vicinity of 
the, sea which gives to the inhabitants, like those who live 
among the mountains, sentiments and feelings of a more 
independent and energetic character; whether it may be 
the very.air, which, purified by its passage over the sea 
| from its earthly particles, and loaded with the adventitious 
properties, may cause a more genial current of the blood, 
and excite a higher elasticity of mental energy,—or it be 
the contemplation simply of the sEa—mare naufragum et 
profundum ; and the associated feelings of sublimity which 
it arouses when they see it tossing about in all its own 
wild uncontrolled waywardness, rolling its mighty mass 
;of waters in ubinterrupted course, and the puny efforts 
of man cannot preyail against it; its own profundity, and 
obscurity, and the wreck of mortality that attends its 
progress. 

‘ Early the next morning we left Southport for North 
Meols,* where the parish church is situated, which is a 
small, obscure village, about three miles distant, whose 
only, object of iaterest is, its church, which is a plaia stone 
edifice of chaste and simple architecture, from the steeple 
of which is a commanding view of a prospect similar to 
what we have described at Southport. 

In the chancel, near the pulpit, isa handsome marble 
tablet, and the inscription thereon, displaying much energy 
and feeling, is worth recording : 


Siste Viator et audi! 
Hoe vocale tegit marmor ruinas tristes 
Unius stirpis, cunctos nemque mares; 
Et patrem, filiumque unicum. 
Utrumque Gulielmum Hesketh, Armigerum utrumque 
A&tatis spatium sic ampliat vir bonus, 
Ut quatior lustris compleret secula primus 
Aunis nam juvenis, grandcevus moribus exit. 
Ingenium probitas, pietas ad ecclesiz Anglicans normam, 
Indole cum sauvi sic ornarunt generosum, 
Ut charus notis omnibus, charior amicis 
Doctis atque piis charissimus, vivere doctus 
Doctiorque mori et in utrumque paratus. 
Tutius hoe duxit. Obiit etatis 22. Non: Octob. 1703, 
Hoe tantum superesse tulit meetissima conjux 
Posthumum ut filium enixa parens, 
Vivum marito monumentum erigeret 
In quo sex fere annos sibi seperstes vixit, 
Ingens inparvo, et in epitome pater: 
Nam vultum, ingenium, moresque paternos, 
Hen miniumque patrizans! 
Fatum immaturum referebat. 
Natus 4°. Non: Mart. A, D.1703. Obiit 10°. Cal. Decem, 1709. 
Inque hoe marmore conjux et parens 
Sic damnumque suum 
Patrieque defiet. 


Near the altar, a very per ays monument by Nollekins, 
ornamented with the family arms (which are variously 





_ * Three Thanes held Meols, considered as. three manors: 
the half hide was there worth eight schillings.-Domesday Book. 
Note.—Athelstan passed a law that a merchant who had 





made thtee sea voyages, on his own account, should be raised 
‘to the rank of Thane, or Esquire. ene 


quartered in other parts of the church) a globe, quadrant, 
and several mathematical instruments, is thus inscribed : 

Within this sanctuary are deposited the remains of Roger 
Hesketh, Esq. of North Meols, and late of Tulxcth, in this 
county. His understanding was improved by every useful 
science, his heart glowed with the most genuine piety. As 
an associate, a son, a husband, and a parent, he attracted 
esteem, admiration, love, and reverence. He lived an orna- 
ment to his family, and a friend to his fellow-creatures. He 
died on the 16 June 1791, at the age of 81, greatly lamented. 
His afflicted widow, Sarah Hesketh, the daughter of John 
Fazakerly, Esq. of Preston, erected this monument in com- 
memoration of her affection and of his virtues. 


On the other side of the altar is the following record of 
Mr. Fleetwood’s attempt todrain Martin Meer; but time 
has not justified the high style it assumes, 

Thomas Fleetwood 
de Bank Armiger 
Staffordiensis (at Primaria) 
de Stirpe creatus, 
Vir vere Ingenuuis, politus et facetus. 
Hujusque orbis delicia 
Hic ossa sua condi voluit 
Quod Paludem immensam Martinensam 
Deducta in mare vicinum fossa 
' Aridum fecit et firmavit. 
Opus quod aggredi non ausi sint prisei 
Viz Credent posteri (!!!) 
Sumptu non medico (super estuarium) 
extruxit 
Publico magis bono, quam suo prospiciens, 
His laboribus peractis, sed nimis mature 
Hie tandem occubuit et obdormavit. 
Ap. 22° A.D.1717 Aftat 66 
Conjugi charo, masta Letitia Fleetwood 
H. M. P, 

On a plain tablet is this brief notice of a worthy and 
amiable man: 
; To the memory 

of the Rev. Edward Yorke 
Late curate of North Mevles 

who departed this life 
on the 23rd March 1815 
Aged 24 years. 
This tablet was erected by his widow 
As & memorial of his excellence 
and her affection. 
It appears that a grammar school was founded 139 years 
ago, by the following list of-domations, recorded on a tablet 
affixed to the church wall: 
1634.—Rev. James Starkey, Rector 
1690.—Tho, Blevin 
1692.—Ri. Ball, but lost by Daniel Ambrose, made up 





by Lawrence JUMp-+---+ esse ect ee ee ences 20 
1719,.—John Aughton «. ++... cceeeegeeeeeeee seen tee 10 
1720,—Hannah Wood, in her life-time. - -- - 10 
1720.—Roger Hesketh, Esq. +++ +++++ seeee cteeseceee 20 
1723.—Ro. Hesketh, Esq. +++-++++++ «+: 20 
1727.—Mary, relict of Roger Hesketh, Esq. 10 
1773.—Peter Rymer left. .++eeeeeee Co ced cesabsove cies 20 
1800,—Sarah, relict of Roger Hesketh, Esq, left-.---- 10 

£180 


The oldest register is the year 1594, in which there were 
4 baptisms, and no marriages or burials. In 1702, 53 
baptisms, 9 marriages, 34 burials. In 1822, 105 baptisms, 
24 marriages, and 112 burials. Many of the gravestones 
evidence the longevity of the inhabitants, particularly one 
inscribed, . 

Esther Sherlocker, died Sept. 1786, aged 99 years. 

Robert Sherlocker, died April 16, 1802, aged 101 years. 
There is also a chapel of the Calvinistic persuasion. 
The parish, extending about eight miles along the shore, 
and four and a half inland, is said to contain upwards of 
4000 acres. It is valued in the King’s books at £8 3s. 4d. 
The rector is the Rev. G. Ford, M. A., and the curate the 
Rev. W. Docker, who officiates at the chapel of ease, at 
Southport, and has a large and well-conducted school at 
the latter place, where there is also a seminary for females, 
under Mrs. Sherson. Th» parsonage-house is in so dilapi- 
dated a state as to be unfit for the residence of the minister. 
We returned from-our excursion, gratified exceedingly 
with the variety of objects we had seen; and if we derived. 
no high degree of mental improvement, we at least gained 
the epicurean advantage of an increase of appetite. 

We do not acknowledge ourselves to be of so selfish a 
nature as to wish to confine solely to ourselves whatever 
pleasure we. enjoyed, but will count that enjoyment 
doubled by participation ; and if we shall be enabled to. 
impart some slight portion of it to others, we shall esteem 





it asaugmented toourselves NATHANTIQUARIL. 
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Literary Triffing. 


“VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 
—— 

__ In our publication of the 2tst ult. we inserted a query 
in four lines, to oblige a correspondent. ‘As the solution 
was not ready in time for our third volume, which termi- 
nated with our last number, we shall here repeat the pro- 
blem, that it and the solution may appear in the same 
volume. 

“If I can plant, with seventeen trees, 

Twice fourteen rows, in each row three, 

A friend of mine I then shall please, 

Who says he'll give them all to me.” 


SOLUTION. 








Correspondence. 





HORNED WOMEN. 


ee 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—The recent discussion in your paper, respecting 
‘* horned women,” brings to my tecollection a cireumstance 
that happened in our society, but which has not yet, I 
believe, been noticed in your journal; and [ am the more 
surprised at this, as it has obtained considerable celebrity 
in the philosophical world. The circumstance to which I 
allude was, that one of our members, in the course of his 
scientific pursuits, had discovered a ‘* bed-ridden” lady, 
who had allowed her toe-nails to remain uncut for a great 
number of years; the consequence was, that they had 
sprouted out to an extraordinary length; and one of them, 
the big-toe nail of the left foot, had grown to the enor- 
mous length of fifteen inches. The member, with that 
praiseworthy zeal in the cause of science which entitles 
him to most honourable mention, prevailed upon the lady 
to allow him to amputate the nail, which he performed in 
a most masterly manner ; and it was exhibited, with con- 
siderable effect, at one of our meetings. The member at 
the same time produced an essay, which indubitably proves 
a sympathetic affection between the toe-pail and the olfac- 
tory nerve. The nail and the essay were received with 
much applause, and ordered to be deposited in the archives 
of the society. 

It is gratifying to behold literature and commerce go 
hand in hand;—in no place in the world are they more 
so than in Liverpool. In one hour you may see the busy 
merchant on Change, anxious in the extension of com- 
merce, and the pursuit of wealth; in the next he may be 
found at our society, as intently unravelling the thread of 
some philosophical disquisition: the result, the glorious 
-result must be, the melioration of the condition of man. 

If you have no objections, I intend to give you, from 
time to time, an account of our proceedings: and in my 
next I purpose giving you a synopsis of an essay that was 


= 


Philip) speaking trumpet, by which he was enabled to 
commant@ his army at the distance of about seven miles. 
Yours, &. A PHILOSOPHER. 
July 8, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Perceiving in the Kalcidoscope of. the 24th ult. a 
treference to me as to the correctness of an explanation 
which you have given in a previous number, of the blanks 
inthe Liverpool Tide-tables, I have no hesitation in stating 
that I consider your explanation to be correct, and highly 
satisfactory. The marks alluded to are employed to de- 
note fhe transit of the tide from morning to evening, and 


from evening to morning. 
Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, July 4, 1823. THOS. KAYE. 
ER a AER ETE AN IOS 





TO THE EDITOR. 


§1r,—You will oblige me by inserting the following in- 
quiry in a corner of your paper. 

Will any person, in possession of the wished-for infor- 
mation, have the goodness to state, through the medium 
of any of the Liverpool papers, the number of children, 
of both sexes, at present receiving their education in our 
charity schools; whether day or Sunday scholars; to what 
denomination of Christians the schools belong; and what 
proportion those receiving instruction bear to all the chil- 
dren in the town under fourteen years of age? 

A FRIEND TO THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
or YOUTH. 

June 26, 1823. 


The Pouselvite. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—About two years since I sent you a recipe for 
preserving eggs fresh, viz. by dipping them in sallad oil, 
and afterwards packing them among salt.—Being in the 
south of Europe, and intending to return home in May 
last, on the 20th of that month I had several dozens pre- 
pared in the manner I recommended. . On the voyage 
home, some few proved bad; but it seems probable they 
were so when purchased, as I had no means of ascertain- 
ing whether they were fresh laid or not. I now send you 
four eggs, which remained on my arrival here, of those 
packed on the 20th of May last, and trust you will use 
them for your to-morrow’s breakfast, and find them nearly, 
if not quite, as palatable as if they had merely been kept 
a few days.—Yours, &c. NAUTICUS. 
Liverpool, July 4, 1828. 

We have had these eggs served up to breakfast, as re- 
commended, and have found them excellent.—Edit. Kal. 


—— 











Co Correspondents. 


IntsH LiTgRaTURE.—We have in our possession a very inte 
resting and well-written essay on the study of the learned 
languages, written by John Walker, Fellow of Dublin Col- 
lege; a gentleman ‘distinguished as much by his learning 
as by his amiable eharacter. This dissertation was writ. 
ten in consequence of a prize question, on the subject, 
whether, and how far, the cultivation of science, and that 
of polite literature, assist or obstruct each other. It is our 
intention to enrich the columns of the Kaleidoseope with 
this article, the length of which will oblige us to divide it 
into portions, the first of which we shall present to our 
readers next week. 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, OF & PIECE OF THE WORLD DISCOVERED. 
We shall commence our series of this singular little volume 
next week, and continue them until we have appropriated 
the whole, with the exception of a few passages, which our 











yead by a learned member, on Alexander's (the son of 


taste may lead us to pass by. 








Leien WALDEGRAVE w'1! please t pt ourack ledg' t 
for the very handsome terms in which he has thought 
proper to mention the Kaleidoscope. We attach some value 
to the approbation of one, whose writings evince a correct 
and classical taste. Our esteemed correspondent will per- 
ceive that we have only availed ourselves this week of one 
of his pieces. We wished to husband our resources, and 
when our arrangements for the week were finally com- 
pleted, we were not aware of the valuable addition to our 
stock, with which we have subsequently been favoured 
by the soi-disant Leigh Waldegrave.—In réply to his note, 
we have only further to observe, that there are some of 
our correspondents whose productions we can confidently 
put into the hands of our compositors without the previous 
ordeal of an editorial scrutiny. We can so far depend upon 
their genius, taste, and propriety, as to give them a carte 
blanche. Of this number, Leigh Waldegrave is one. 





Ince BuunpeLt CoBLECTION oF THE Works ov Art.—The let- 
ter of Zurro on this subject is reserved for our next. Al- 
though the subject is of general import, owing to the faci- 
lity with which Mr. Blundell affords accese to his interest- 
ing collection, yet, as the Walk to Southport is rather of a 
Jocai nature, and is also of considerable length—and as 
some of our distant readers may conceive that the Visit 
to Ince Blundell is algo rather of local than general interest, 
we thought it better not to introduce both articles in the 
same publication. We hope to hear further from Zurro, 


Tue Wat to Sovrurornt.—We hope our country readers 
will excuse our having occupied so large a portion of this 
week's Kaleidoscope with the Walk to Southport, &c. which 
may be regarded as too local to interest our distant readers. 
In consideration for the indulgence of our country readers 
in this instance we shall shortly present them with an 
extra half-sheet supplement, gratis. 


Mr. Matuews'’s OTHELLo.—We decline the letter of Caus- 
ticus on this subject. There is only one point upon which 
our correspondent and we agree, and that is in the sequel 
of his letter, wherein he grows somewhat less caustic, and 
admits that Mr. Mathews is unrivalled in his own line— 
In this decision we fully eoncur. Mr. M. is not a mere 
mechanical or parrot-like imitator. There is a philosophical 
discrimination, and a never-tiring variety of characteristic 
shades in his performance, which pre-eminently distinguish 
it from the efforts of every rival that we have seen. 


The extracts from Riley's Narrative are very acceptable, and 
shall be appropriated. 


We have further to acknowledge Adolescens-—Commercius— 
and Corporal Trim’s second Cousin, whose inquiry shall be 
attended to next week. 


We thank S. H. of Newcastle for his favour, and shall attend 
to his suggestions—and Amateur. The latter we shall take 
into consideration previously to the appearance of our next. 
Our present impression is, that enough has been said on the 
subject. , 


The Pro and Con, for and against Life, transmitted by 4v- 
gustus, shall appear next week. 


Lovg AND Wark, tganslated by Homo, is very acceptable. 
Arusa Rock at our very first leisuze. 


FOURTH VOLUME OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

The first number of the Fourth Volume of the Kaleidosco 
is published this day, the 8th of July, and it is expect 
that ithe Index to the Third Volume will be, ready for d 
livery on Wednesday next. The Index will be sold at the 
price of the other numbers of the Raliioones 1 and 
whole of Bombastes Furioso will be given with it, a 
that work alone is commonly sold at ce. It has 
twice reprinted, and the demand for it is still such as to in- 
duce the proprietors of the to venture upon & 
third reprint. 

As soon as the Index to the Third Volume is ready, the 
Public may be supplied with the First, Second, and Third 
—— complete, bound and lettered, price twenty shil- 

each. 
t+ The Proprietors are in want of a few copies of No. 133 
of the third volume, published January 14th; for which, 
if in good condition, the original price, or any other single 
number, will be given in exchange; ora copy cf the _- 
plan perspective view and description of New ket, 
which retails at Fry toneva 

Persons who have not hitherto been subscribers to the 
winded that it te pecutiar! desirable to give in their 

that itis ly ve names 

as early as ible, either at the Office or through any of the 
Agents in town er country; or, where there are no Agents, 
any seuibaseat « may be supplied from, London, along with 
the magazines. . [One concern.} 
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